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THE BANFE-JASPER HIGHWAY 


by EDWARD E. BISHOP 


M! MINTAIN highways have always pos- 


sessed a peculiar fascination for man- 
kind. It is not only the wealth of scenery 
which they command, or the rarefied at- 
mosphere to which they ascend, that tingles 
unusual human emotions; it is something 
more than that. It is a sense of penetra- 
tion of the unknown, of overcoming 
obstacles which for ages have been barriers 
to human progress. It is not by chance 
that mountains and rivers constitute the 
boundaries of states in the Old World 
[he development of Canada as a con- 
federation has been associated from the 
very first with the penetration of mountain 
barriers. When the final spike was driven 
on the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the ends of the Dominion were 
linked together in fact as well as in symbol 
[he completion of the Canadian Northern 
Railway to Vancouver, and of the Grand 
frunk Pacific Railway to Prince Rupert 
were additional chains in an iron tie of 
which Canadian enterprise and engineering 
may well be proud 
More recently, with the progress of 
invention, has come the automobile high- 
way, penetrating the Rocky Mountains 


at various points, particularly into the 
hearts of national parks, as at Banff, 
Jasper, Waterton Lakes, Kootenay and 
Yoho. Gradually, broad and safe high- 


ways have been bringing the charm of 
these mountain areas within the reach of 
every motorist. But until this time Banff 
oldest of the national parks, and Jasper, 
largest of the national parks, although 
adjoining each other, have been separated 
by a sea of mountains impenetrable except 
by saddle-horse and pack-train 

Each park has long been developing 
its own highways, but it was not until 
recent years that a plan to connect the two 
systems by an automobile road — not across 
the Rockies but along the Rockies took 
definite form. Construction of the inter- 
park highway began in 1931, and, accord- 
ing to present expectations a good road for 
motor-cars will be open all the way from 
Banff to Jasper, or vice versa, by the end 
of June, 1940 

[he Town of Banff, headquarters of the 
national park of the same name, located 
some 85 miles west of Calgary, with which 


it is connected by a good all-weather road 
may be regarded as the starting point of 
the Banft-Jasper Highway [he townsite 
lying in the valley of the Bow River and 
surrounded by impressive mountains, is 
truly alpine in appearance. Banff is a 
Mecca of tourists from all parts of the 
world 

Most will make the trip in 
their own cars, but those who come by 
rail, or for other reasons are -dependent 
upon public services, can engage cars or 
bus accommodation at Banff, or, if travel- 
ling the opposite way, at Jasper 

[he road leaves Banff at an altitude 
of approximately 4,540 feet and makes a 
gentle ascent up the beautiful Bow Valley 
toward Lake Louise. Points of scenic 
splendour and inviting side-trips pass with 
almost every mile: Johnston Canyon, 16 
miles from Banff and a short distance to 
the right of the highway; four miles further 
on the junction with the Banff-Windermere 
Highway leading down through Kootenay 





visitors 


National Park to Kingsgate and the 
United States; Lake Louise Station, 37 


miles from Banff, with the world-famous 
lake Louise a mile high mirroring the ice- 
colours of Victoria Glacier about three 
miles distant on the left. Thus far we have 
been travelling a road which will become 
part of the Trans-Canada Highway to 
Vancouver, but a short distance before 
reaching Lake Louise Station we turn 
right on to the Banff-Jasper Highway 
proper, and continue the ascent of the 
Bow Valley almost due north, with Wapu- 
tik Range and Hector Lake on the west, 
and Mount Hector to the east 

Bow Lake, source of the Bow River, is 
one of the many gems strung on this 
highway which threads the eastern throat 
of the Rockies. Its setting is superb, with 
snow-capped peaks rising high on three 
sides, and Bow Glacier, which has its 
source in the Wapta Ice-field, flowing 
down at its western end. From Bow Lake 
the road climbs through a broad aipine 
meadow to the summit of Bow Pass 
(6,878 feet), from which point it descends 
into the Mistaya River Valley by easy 
grades, piercing magnificent stands of 
original timber. Glimpses of Peyto Glacier 
farthest source of the Mistaya, are com- 


Left:—Mount Victoria and Glacier mirrored in beautiful Lake Louise, Banff National Park 











manded from points of vantage along this 
stretch 

The highway continues down the Mis- 
taya River Valley past Mistaya and 
Waterfow! Lakes, which glisten like blue 
jewels in the emerald setting of surrounding 
forests. As it skirts Waterfowl Lakes the 
road passes within view of Mount Chephren 
(10,715 feet),a great pyramid of rock, 
before cutting along the base of Mount 
Murchison (10,936 feet) to the valley of 
the North Saskatchewan River, which is 
bridged just below its junction with the 
Mistaya. Here is the confluence of the 
three main sources of the North Saskat- 
chewan. Most important of these is the 
North Fork, coming in from the north; 
next, and almost as large, is the Howse 
River, which comes in from the west and 
south-west, and was once known as the 
Middle Fork. The Mistaya, formerly known 
as the South Fork or Bear Creek, joins the 
others from the south after passing through 
a remarkable canyon which is accessible 
by trail from the highway 

Proceeding northward, the motorist 
will drive along the flats below the mighty 
wall of Mount Wilson (10,631 feet). Here 
a series of practically vertical cliffs, some 
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On the Saskatchewan Glacier, largest of the great ‘rivers of ice’ to issue from the Columbia Ice-field, Banff 
National Park 





reaching 2,000 feet above the highway 
stretch for almost ten miles. From certain 
points one may count as many as twelve 
waterfalls on this mountain, any of which 
in a setting of less profuse grandeur, would 
be considered a feature of outstanding 
interest The Alexandra River, which 
comes in at right angles from the west 
opens a wide valley to disclose at its head- 
waters the impressive peaks of the Great 
Divide. An entrance to the huge Columbia 
lce-field is by way of the Alexandra River 
and thence by the Castleguard River, a 
distance of some 25 miles from the junction 
of the Alexandra and North Saskatchewan 
Rivers. Passing Graveyard Campsite, for 
the next eight or nine miles the road lies 
between well-defined mountains; Mount 
Saskatchewan (10,964 feet), with its numer- 
ous shoulders and lesser peaks, completel\ 
fills the space to the west, and sheer cliffs 
of Mounts Coleman and Cirrus constitute 
the eastern wall of the valley. Waterfalls 
fed by hidden lakes and glaciers above the 
cliffs, cascade for hundreds of feet down the 
precipitous mountainside 

Ascending from the North Saskat- 
chewan Valley is a climb which has been 
known for years as the “Big Hill , present- 
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ing an abrupt rise of over 1,000 feet. [The 
old pack trail accomplished this sudden 
change in elevation by angling sharply 
up the mountainside, which at this point is 
so steep that horses could hardly climb the 
trail. The new highway overcomes the 
difficulty by a traverse around the shoulder 
of Mount Athabaska and long 
flat switchbacks ascending steadily to the 
higher altitudes; then around the eastern 
edge of Mount Athabaska and so on to 
the top of Sunwapta (6,675 feet) 
Although it actually crosses the Atlantic- 
\rctic watershed, the ascent of this pass 
is so gradual on both sides that difficulty 
is found in telling just where is the summit 
However, cairns indicating the boundary 
between Banff and Jasper National Parks 
help to show the highest point. Jasper 
[own is now just 69 miles distant 

[he motorist now finds himself in a 
veritable sea of the great mountains of 
the Rockies. To the right rises Nigel 
Peak, (10,535 feet); to the left, Mount 
Athabaska, (11,452 feet); westward from 
Mount Athabaska, Snow Dome, in the 
great Columbia lIce-field, (11,340 feet): 
westward from that again, and following 
close to the boundary of Jasper National 


se\ eral 


Pass 


Riders at Bow Lake; Bow Glacier and Mount Thompson in background, Banff National Park 





THE BANFF-J ASPER HIGHWAY 
Park, which is also at this point the 
boundary between the provinces of AI- 


berta and British Columbia, tower Mount 
Columbia, (12,294 feet), and Mount King 
t-dward, (11,400 feet). Another ice-capped 


peak, Mount Kitchener, (11,500 feet) 
rears its white crown forward and to the 
left 

Snow Dome is literally the roof of the 


continent, for here meet the watersheds of 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Arctic 
Moisture precipitated on the top of Snow 
[Dome may follow any one of three courses 
down the Athabaska Glacier to the Sun- 


wapta River, thence into the Athabaska 
and eventually to the Arctic; down the 
Saskatchewan Glacier into the North 


Saskatchewan, eventually arriving in Hud- 
son Bay and the Atlantic Ocean; or west- 
ward into Rice Brook and the Bush River 
which empties into the mighty Columbia 
and so to the Pacific 

[he highway approaches to within a 
few hundred feet of Athabaska Glacier 
Hemmed in between Snow Dome and 
Mount Athabaska, this river of ice flows 
out of the Columbia Ice-field on the sky- 
line for a distance of about four miles to 
its tongue, where it melts to become the 








The broad tonque of Athabaska Glacier 





source of the Sunwapta River. From the 
point where it leaves the ice-field to the 
tongue the glacier drops about 3,000 feet 

[he motorist will undoubtedly want 
to get out and actually walk on the ice 
which can be done without hazard, for 
although the glacier is badly seamed and 
farther up it is fairly smooth 
near the tongue. Walled in between the 
black rock cliffs of Mount Athabaska and 
the Snow Dome, this slow-descending body 
of ice presents a grim but beautiful sight 
\s the road is at an elevation near timber- 
line there is no forest growth to obscure 
the awe-inspiring majesty of ice and rock 


crevassed 


Such is the closest point on the highway 
to the huge Columbia Ice-field, the largest 
body of ice south of the Arctic Circle 
[-stimated to be anything up to 2,000 feet 
thick, the ice-cap of the continent extends 
over an area of approximately 150 square 
miles 

Getting on to the ice-field proper is a 
job for the climber, rather than the hiker 
or rider, for to traverse safely the length of 
the Athabaska Glacier requires a climbing 
and axes. In the spring and early 
skis can 
Che climbing of the 


rope 


summer, up to the middle of July 
be used to advantage 





ies within a few hundred yards of the highway 





Jasper National Perk 


ice-field takes the alpinist from his usual 
environment of rock and trees and earth 
to an entirely new world of snow and ice 
Here he must thread his way among huge 
crevasses and sink-holes, some of which 
are so wide that a large building could be 
lost in their cavernous depths, and some so 
deep that objects dropped into them can- 
not be heard to strike the bottom 

Once off the glacier and on the ice- 
field, the scene changes again. The cre- 
vasses are few and far between. The 
smooth, snow-covered surface of the ice 
stretches mile after mile in undulating 
Completely circling the ice-field is 
a row of mighty peaks. Entirely snow- 
clad on the ice-field side, they afford no 
relief to the eye from the pristine whiteness 
of the foreground. There is no dust up 
here, so the snow is always white. Only 
through gaps in the encircling mountains 
can the black and blues of many distant 
summits be seen 

Of the 21 highest peaks in the Canadian 
Rockies, || are in the immediate vicinity 
of this ice-field. Ascents of such 
as Snow Dome and Kitchener, can be made 
even in midsummer 


rolls 


several 


on skis 
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Descending from an elevation high 
above the boiling canyon of the Sunwapta 
by a series of switchbacks, the road drops 
several hundred feet in the next two miles 
lo the left rises the sheer wallsof Mount 
Kitchener and the noble crown of Mount 
Stutfield, (11,320 feet), its rounded top 
capped by a covering of ice about 400 
feet thick. Its appearance suggests a 
huge round cake with white icing, sliced 
down the centre. Mounts Woolley and 
Diadem, both over 11,000 feet, succeed 
each other in the rapidly-changing and 
magnificent panorama, and to the right is 
langle Ridge, which, to the traveller 
coming the opposite way, presents a for- 
bidding bluff that seems to bar all further 
progress 

[he tourist now swings into easy going 
along the Sunwapta Valley, which gradu- 
ally broadens before him. At Sunwapta 
Falls a side-road permits a short drive to 
a thundering cataract in the Sunwapta 


River. From here, also, a trail penetrates 
up the Athabaska and Chaba Rivers to 
command the stark beauty of Fortress 


lake, a seven-mile body of water in a region 
of sheer walls and beetling crags. Its 
eastern tip just touches the Divide, while 


Jasper National Park 





feeds the Wood River 
flowing into the Columbia 


its western outlet 


About two miles west of Sunwapta 
Falls the Sunwapta River joins the Atha- 
baska, under which name it courses all the 
way to Jasper Town, and beyond. Con- 
tinuing down the highway for another 
fifteen miles the motorist the 
\thabaska River at the roaring Athabaska 
Falls, and is now within about twenty 
miles of Jasper. This is a point of such 
compelling beauty that he will stop his 
car to linger in admiration. A little later 
he crosses the Whirlpool River, a tributary 
of the Athabaska, where a sign indicates 
Trail to Athabaska Pass and the Com- 
mittee s Punchbowl] Should he have the 
curiosity of the explorer and the energy 
of the hiker he may follow this trail thirty 
miles up the Whirlpool River. It will lead 
him to a pass across the Great Divide that 
was once the main route used by the old 
fur brigades on their way from the prairies 
to the Pacific Coast. The Committee's 
Punchbowl is a small lake on the very 
summit of the pass from which water 
flows out at both ends; from one end 
reaching the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
other, the Arctic. This was the historic 


crosses 
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meeting place for the brigades from the 
West and from the East 

Flanked by mountains on either side 
the visitor continues down the Whirlpool 
and Athabaska Rivers until he finds him- 
self on the smooth flats of a wide valley 
driving along a perfectly level road lined 
with poplars and evergreens. About eight 
miles from Jasper he joins the spectacular 
road coming down from Angel Glacier and 
Mount Edith Cavell, and follows a pleasant, 


winding course to Jasper lown, altitude 
3,472 feet, headquarters of the largest 


national park in North America, and a 
holiday resort of world-wide renown 
Not only does thenew highway command 
some of the finest mountain scenery in the 
world, but by uniting two of Canadas 
greatest national parks it brings Banff 
within 186 miles of Jasper instead of 511 


miles by existing automobile routes. The 
connection with Banff establishes, also 
connection with the great highway sys- 


tems of Canada and the United States 
With the opening of the Trans-Canada 
Highway around the Big Bend of the 
Columbia River, which will probably take 
place at or about the same time as the 
official opening of the Banff-Jasper High- 
way, an all-Canadian route to Vancouver 
will provide a channel for motor traffic, 
not only from the British Columbia 
metropolis, but from all the populous areas 
of the Pacific States. And it adds to all 
itineraries the charm of alternative routes 

The road has been built by the Surveys 
and Engineering Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources in conjunc- 
tion with the Lands, Parks and Forests 
Branch of the same Department. In 
spite of the wild country through which 
it passes the highway has none of the 
terrors sometimes associated with mountain 
roads. It consists mainly of long, straight 
stretches and easy grades. Changes in 
direction are accomplished by means of 
smooth, sweeping curves rather than sharp 
corners. [he minimum road width is 18 
feet, but the actual travel way is generally 
wider, especially on curves. The average 
maximum grade is eight per cent, and it 
does not reach ten per cent anywhere 
Climatic conditions, it is expected, will 
permit tourist use of the highway in normal 
seasons from the Ist of June until the 
15th of October 

Facilities for the travelling public are 
rapidly being provided. A modern chalet 
been constructed at Bow Lake, 24 
from Lake Louise Junction, where 


has 
miles 


5 


January 


1940 


meals and sleeping accommodation can be 
had. Meals and accommodation can also 
be obtained at a modern chalet at Atha- 
baska Glacier, 66 miles from Jasper. There 
are auto bungalow camps at Johnstons 
Canyon, Castle Mountain, Lake Louise 
and, of course, at Banff and Jasper. Auto 
bungalow camps are also under construc- 
tion close to the crossing of the Saskat- 
chewan River in Banff National Park and 
at Whistler Creek, three miles from the 
town of Jasper, in Jasper National Park 
Public camp-grounds are located at Johns- 
tons Canyon, 16 miles west of Banff: 
Castle Mountain, 20 miles west of Banff: 
and at Lake Louise, as well as at the towns 
of Banff and Jasper. Additional camp- 
grounds are being provided at Mosquito 
Creek, 53 miles; Bow Summit, 64 miles; 
Waterfowl Lake, 74 miles, from Banff 
and at a point three miles north of the 
North Saskatchewan bridge. There also is 
one to be constructed on the banks of the 
Mistaya River near the Saskatchewan, 86 
miles from Banff. Picnic grounds with 
outdoor fire-places are available at Sun- 
wapta Falls and Athabaska Falls, in Jasper 
Park 

Thus opens a new page in the develop- 
ment of Canada and a new channel for 
tourist travel, not only for Canadians, 
but for the people of the United States, 
and all other well-disposed neighbours who 
come to share it. From the luxury of the 
modern motor-car breath-taking majesty 
is revealed in unbroken but ever-changing 
panorama. The highway not only com- 
mands much of the finest mountain scenery 
in the world, but because its entire length 
lies in national parks, which are game 
sanctuaries, the opportunity to see the 
native fauna of the district, from the sure- 
footed mountain goat to the grim and 
strictly unsocial grizzly bear, is greater 
than perhaps in any similar area elsewhere 
The altitude is high enough to provide 
the brilliance and the exhilaration asso- 
ciated with the mountains, and yet not 
so high as to present a problem to those 
of normal health and physique. Every- 
where lies the wilderness, unchanged and 
unspoiled; yet nowhere is the visitor an 


hours drive from the comforts and re- 
sources of modern civilization 
[he new highway unites Canadas 


greatest national parks. But that is merely 
a symbol of its service. Its appeal to the 
traveller, the nature-student, and the 
lover of the out-of-doors, is universal; in 
them it unites, not merely parks, but 


peoples and nations 
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Bow Lake looking south; Bow Peak and Crowfoot Glacier in background, Banff National Park 


1g north up Mistaya River Valley from Peyto Lookout; Peyto Lake in foreground, Banff National Park 
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Saskatchewan River Crossing, below the confluence of the Mistaya, Howse, and North Saskatchewan Rivers 
Kaufmann Peaks and Mount Sarbach in background, Banff National Park 


unction of Alexandra and North Saskatchewan Rivers; shoulder of Mount Amery on left, Banff National Park 
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the hiahway provides magnificent views of Mount Athabaska and its 
numerous glaciers, Jasper National Park 
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The Banff-Jasper Highway near Bow Lake, Banff National Park 


Athabaska River Canyon below Athabaska Falls; Mount Kerkeslin in background, Jasper National Park 
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The Hungarian people brought all their domestic 


animals with them from the distant Asiatic Steppes. 


A typical scene in rural Hungery 


CULTURAL ASPECTS OF ROMANIA, 
YUGOSLAVIA AND HUNGARY 


by GRIFFITH TAYLOR 


|—The General Environment 

HESE three countries are much to the 

fore in public interest in the stirring 
field of European policies We may first 
examine if there is any good reason for 
associating them with each other, and 
secondly we may consider their major 
differences logether they comprise an 
oval block of territory in the south centre 
of Europe, which is about 700 miles across 
or the distance from Windsor to Quebec 

[here is one very real feature which 
unites them, and this is their common 
interest in perhaps the most important 
river in Europe, the Danube. With Bul- 
garia they constitute the nations of the 
middle and lower Danube. We cannot do 


Top Left 


Bottom Left 
northern border of Romania 


better than commence this brief study by 
considering the setting of the great river 
amid the mountains of Southern Europe 
For nothing is more certain than that the 
national development of these three nations 
is closely bound up with the structure of 
this part of the continent. 


The Danube is a very old river, far older 
than most of the mountains of Southern 


Europe. We may picture the continent 
in lertiary times (about 20 million years 
ago) as relatively low, with a shallow sea 
occupying much of the Danube Basin 
However, there were stumps of ancient 
mountains extending along the north shore 
of this sea in places, and these still survive 
as the Bohemian Plateaux (Horsts) and 


The confluence of the White and Black Tisza above Rahé. 
Rahd, the famous summer resort in Sub Carpathia, renowned for the beauty of its environs on the 












































the Dobruja near the mouth of the Danube 
(Fig. 1). During late Tertiary times, within 
the last few million years, there were ver\ 
striking changes in the topography of the 
continent. The central European Sea be- 
came land, and probably the River Danube 
ran in much the same course as at present 
Portions of the old sea-floor were buckled 
into mountains, which were particularly 
high where the earths crust was not 
especially resistant. In this way were 
formed the mountains known as_ the 
\lps, the Dinaric Mountains and the 
Carpathians (Fig. |). Some parts of the 
crust seem to have been structurally strong 
such as most of Hungary and much of the 
lower Danube Basin. These were not much 
affected by the crustal folding, and indeed 
seem actually to have been somewhat 
depressed 

It will be noticed in Fig. | that the 
young mountains of the Alps cross the 
pre-uplift Danube at Vienna, while the 
Carpathians cross the river at Orshova 
(Ors. in Fig. 1). This mountain-building 
was so slow that the river could saw its 
way down as the young mountains rose 
across its path. Hence the Danube near 
Vienna and at Orshova flows through 
gorges or rocky valleys, which are very 
different from the flat unromantic scenery 
where it crosses the basin of Hungary 
(the Alfold) or the basin between Orshova 
and the Black Sea 

It must also be explained that some of 
the relic-stumps of far older mountains, such 
as those of the Romanian Plateaux, were 
also affected by these crustal movements 


“Relic Mountains’ as plateau 
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They were lifted en masse (without folding) 
to heights of several thousand feet. Even 
here, quite small rivers like the Oltul (or 
Alt) were able to keep their old courses 
in spite of the uplift of the mountains on 
each side (Fig. 1) 

[he Dinaric Mountains along the 
\driatic Sea border the Danube Basin on 
its south-west side. They also are fairly 
young mountains, consisting largely of 
limestones, which have been folded more 
or less parallel to the Adriatic Sea. Thus 
the main tributaries of the Danube from 
the south, the Morava and the river at 
Kossovo, flow in this general direction 
along the folds), as does the Vardar which 
enters the Aegean Sea to the south 

[he region which we are considering 
consists therefore mainly of the middle 
[Danube Basin, with its four Gates; at 
Vienna in the north-west, at Orshova in 
the east, at Belgrade via the Morava in 
the south, and by a low gap, the Pear-tree 
Pass, behind Zagreb (Za.) on the west 
However, half of Romania is excluded from 
this basin, and it consists largely of a second 
basin, that of the lower Danube. This 
has been slightly downfolded between the 
Carpathians and the Balkan Mountains 
and like the Alfold consists of a swampy 
plain which has been largely covered with 
silt and alluvium carried down by the 
[Danube and its tributaries (Fig. |) 


| 1—Origins of the Nations 


The troubles in Europe, which so closely 
concern us at present, are largely due to 
cultural clashes, to the rivalry of the 


Fig. 1. Left:—The main structural features in South Central Europe. “Young Mountains” are shown as ‘peaks’, 
(Based on Fig. 13 in Environment and Nation). 


Fig. 2. Right:—A generalized map showing the main language groups in a tentative way about B.C. 400. The 

Aryan languages are left white. The heavy lines show approximately the three main race (biological) divisions 

to-day. Nordic, Alpine and Mediterranean indicated by initials. (Based on Fig. 25 in Environment and 
Nation) 
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to the evolution of the Slav and other nations. Mountain 


areas are black (Based on Environment and Nation) 


f a >| Fia 
Fig. 3. Left:—Early migrations in Central Europe leading 
Fig. 4. Right:—The chief ‘Sore Spots’’ 
3bout 1919 


in Poland and Bulgaria. From( 


french and German, of Slav and Italian 
of Magyar and Romanian. It will be time 
well spent to try and ascertain how these 
very different cultures came to develop 
in Europe. It is essential to point out that 
there no true racial (ie. biological) 
differences involved in thesé clashes, in 
spite of the vast amount of unscientific 


are 


propaganda poured out about ‘race on 
both sides of the present battle-front. An 
ethnic map of Europe shows that the 


North German is of the same Nordic race 
as the North Frenchman, and that South 
German and East Frenchman are both of 
Alpine race. (Fig. 2). In regard to the 
region more particularly concerning us 
almost all the folk belong to the broad- 
headed Alpine race whether they speak 
Romanian, Slav or Magyar. But there is 
plenty of divergence as regards cultural 
characters; and indeed few parts of the 
world could exhibit so many diversities of 
language, religion and occupation as this 
[Danubian area 

To clarify our ideas we must go far back 
in European history to Neolithic times, 
say around 4000 B.C. At this time the 
three major races had somewhat their 
present distribution. Tall, fair Nordics 
lived near the North Sea, Alpine broad- 
heads occupied most of the Alpine country 
surrounding the Danube Basin (Fig. 2) 
Indeed the Danube Valley has always been 
the corridor along which the stocky Alpine 
race poured into Central Europe. The short 


(shown by rulings) produced in Central Europe by the Peace Treaties 
Notice the great difference between the linguistic areas (shown by heavy lines) and national areas 


Environment and Nation, 1936) 


dark long-heads called the Mediterranean 
race were already settled in most of the 
coasts of the Mediterranean Sea and in the 
western peninsulas and islands of Europe 

During the rise of the Roman Empire 
say for several centuries before and after 
the time of Christ, the peoples of Central 
Europe were beginning to separate into 
linguistic zones, which later gave rise to the 
main nations. In the west of the continent 


were folk speaking the so-called Keltic 
tongues (Gaelic and Welsh). These ton- 


gues are of little importance to-day, except 
in the extreme western fringe of Europe 
The so-called Keltic folk on the continent 
were completely incorporated in the Roman 
Empire, and adopted the Roman culture 
and the Romance language derived from 
provincial Latin. But many other non- 
Keltic groups also adopted the Roman 


culture; and one of these groups, the 
Romanian, is of direct interest in our 
present study (Fig. 2) 

Another great group living in the 
northern plains had adopted Teutonic 
languages. A few of these, such as the 


Franks, changed their language; and after 
800 A.D. adopted a Romance language 
which we call French. Their blood brothers 
who stayed in Germany continued to speak 
the early tongue of the Franks, which is 
now called Dutch, Flemish or German in 
various parts of the northern plain. This 
group does not much concern us in this 
study. 
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1) The great walls which enclosed the 

Palace and Tomb of a Diocletian at 

Spalato on the Adriatic coast. Largely 
fi led with houses to-day 

Photo + 


y the author 


(2) tudenica Kings Church Com 
Frescoes painted in the year 
1314 
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group, whose origin is 
somewhat uncertain, developed in the 
Vistula Basin, which to-day forms “Ethnic 
Poland [his is the western half of the 
recently conquered nation of Poland The 
eastern half is Russian in culture, and 
has now returned to the parent group 
All of these peoples and their later offshoots 
the Czechs, Yugoslavs, etc. belong to the 
Slav culture group 

Lastly there have been many invasions 
by Asiatic tribes in relatively late periods 
and of these, three (Finns, Magyar and 
lurks) have survived, and formed _in- 
dependent nations, keeping something of 
their Asiatic culture as well as the language 
Magyar (spoken in Hungary) and Turkish 
are somewhat alike, and belong to the 
Altaic family of languages. These nations 
might fairly be termed ~Non-Aryan 
whereas the use of this term for the Jews 
is quite absurd. Almost all the other 
languages in Europe (including Yiddish) are 
to be classed as Aryan. Thus no serious 
student of race can hear without a shudder 
the phrase “Aryan Race or “Non-Aryan 
Race. This term “Aryan” refers only 
to language; and not only the ‘whites’ but 
the negroes in North America have the 
right to call themselves Aryan, if they 
speak any language akin to the l[eutonic 
Romance or Slav families of speech 

Let us now refer to the map in Fig. 3 
which shows the cradle-lands and migrations 
of the folk who to-day constitute the three 
nations of Romania, Yugoslavia, and Hun- 
gary. One of the outstanding facts of 
European history is that no European 
nation developed directly from the civilized 
peoples of the Roman Empire It was 
not for nearly a century after the collapse 
of the Empire that we find the beginnings 
of the English and French nations, which 
resulted from the migrations of the tribes 
during the great ““Folk-Wandering.” (Fig.3) 


\nother great 















































































\s we have seen, the cradle of the 
Slavs was in or near Poland. They oc- 
cupied the area so labelled in Fig. 3, extend- 
ing from the Elbe eastward beyond the 
Vistula. Early movements led the Czechs 
from these low-lying plains into the enclosed 
territory now called Bohemia, perhaps as 
early as the fifth century. In the next 
century many migrations ol Slavs moved 
south through the “Moravian Gate be- 
tween the Bohemian Mountains and the 
Carpathians. Ultimately they crossed the 
Alfold and colonized much of the Balkans 
[hese migrations undoubtedly built up 
much of the nation that we call Greek 
to-day. Other migrations of the same 
character, but perhaps on the whole of 
somewhat later date, gave rise to the 
Croats and Serbs who now constitute 
Yugoslavia. Indeed the names of the ancient 
tribes Chrobat and Sorab in Poland indicate 
the original domains of the South Slavs who 
live in or near Serbia to-day 

\nother tribe of allied Slavs from 
Poland moved into Bulgaria about A.D 
650. Here they met and mingled with a 
warlike group of Bulgar-Finns from Russia 
[he latter became the rulers of the com- 
bined nation of Bulgarians. But just as 
in the case of the Norman and Saxon 
groups in England, ultimately the culture 
and the speech of the peasants prevailed 
[o-day Bulgaria is a South-Slav nation, 
but unfortunately it has often been at 
enmity with its cousin Yugoslavia 

The origin of the Romanians is a ve-y 
vexed question. This region was called 
[Dacia in Roman times, and it seems likely 
that the Dacians were Alpine in race, and 
were akin in culture to the _ Illyrians 
of the Adriatic coasts (Fig. 2). Many folk 
with much Roman culture m grated from 
this region into Dacia, and about the time 
of Christ the Wallachian Plain (lying just 
north of the Danube) was controlled by 
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(1) The Karst country of the Pear-Tree 
Pass, on the north-west border of 
Yugoslavia. One of the typical ““Dolines’’ 

or hollows dissolved in the limestone. 
Photo by the author 






(2) Old Fortress of Smederevo on the 

Danube built in the beginning of the 

fifteenth century by George Brankovich, 
Prince of Serbia 












(3) Bare limestone mountains which 
fringe the Dalmatian coast of Yugoslavia 
(south of Spalato). 


Photo by the author 
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Rome. For several centuries Roman sol- 
diers were garrisoned here, and many 
settled in Dacia after their military 


service was over. This long contact with 
Rome is indicated by the name ‘Romania 

But the significant feature in the Roma- 
nian environmentisits position at the western 
end of the great corridor from Central 
\sia. Right through prehistoric times as 
well as later, the steppes (grasslands) north 
of the Black Sea have been occupied by 
tribes migrating from Asia into Southern 
Europe. Ihe period of eight centuries 
from 400 to 1200 A.D. witnessed eight 
major migrations, most of which reached 
the Carpathians (in Romania) and then 
dispersed 

Only two out of all these Asiatic migra- 
tions built up permanent nations, and these 


were the Bulgars and the Magyars. But it 
is obvious that a tremendous mixing of 
cultures must have taken place in this 


region of plains west of the Black Sea 
Indeed one such mixture as we have seen 
produced the Bulgars. How t..en has any 
tincture of Roman culture been preserved 
Romans abandoned the Walla 


since the 





near Turnu-Severin, below Orshova. 





Courtesy Royal Romanian Consul. Montreal 


chian Plain to the Goths about the year 


256 A.D [he answer is to be found in 
the study of the topography 

Had Romania all been a plain like 
Russia no such survival could have oc- 
curred. Indeed even rugged ridges like 


the Swiss Alps would have offered too 
restricted an area to preserve a culture for 
centuries under these constant invasions 
But the Romanian Carpathians as we have 
seen (Fig. 1) are flat-topped relics of 
earlier earth-folds, which have been lifted 
as plateaux to heights of 3,000 feet above 
the Danubian plain. Here in these upland 
pastures the Romanian culture has with- 
stood all the attacks by Goth, Hun, Avar 
Bulgar, Cuman, Khazar and Magyar 
Here the peasants retreated in troublous 
times, and from here they led their flocks 
down to the plains when times were 
quieter 

[here is thus a real relationship be- 
tween the Romanian and Latin languages 
though much mixture with Slav and other 
tongues 1S evident It is of importance to 
note that there are outlying folk (the 
Viachs) of Romanian culture, who OCCUPY) 





the Dinaric Mountains on the borders of 
Greece. They still live much the same 
pastoral life as that described above, but 
their survival is not so remarkable as that 
of the folk so much further to the north- 
east. Probably they represent one of the 
main stocks from which the modern Roma- 
nian nation was recruited, though now they 
are separated from the main group of 
Romanians by the whole Yugoslav nation 
Fig. 3) . 

Hungary, the third nation in our sur- 
vey, has an origin more remote than that 
of either Yugoslavia or Romania. Many 
folk link the Hungarians with the terrible 
invasions of Attila and his Huns in the fourth 


century [here is no real basis for this 
belief; for the Hungarian migration did 
not enter Hungary until the end of the 


ninth century. However, both came out 
of Asia by the same route, and probably 
some of the components of the mighty 
Hun invasion were akin to the much later 
Magvars 

[he Magyars (pronounced “Moj-yars ) 
were a group of Alpine tribes who moved 
from 
about the seventh century 


\sia into the Volga region perhaps 
[hey spoke an 





In the garden of the Royal Castle at Balcic 





Black Sea. 


Courtesy Royal Romanian Consul 


Montreal 


Altaic language akin to that of the Finns 
and Turks. Later they moved southwards 
to the Black Sea, and reached Bessarabia 
about 880 A.D. Here they lived in tents 
and grew a good deal of grain: and about 
this time they agreed to obey chiefs elected 
from the tribe of Arpad, and to share all 
the lands which they conquered. This 
early compact was the basis of their later 
government. About 895 they were at- 
tacked by the Petchenegs, another warrior 
tribe from Asia, and so they migrated to 
the west over the passes of the Carpathians 
(Fig. 3). Thus they reached the open 
grassy plains which lie within this great 
mountain arc. Here in the Alfold they 
found an environment of steppes much 
like that which forms the main corridor 
from Asia into Europe. It suited their way 


of life, and they have been there ever since 
900 A.D 

\rpad soon conquered the Khazars 
Wallachs and other pastoral tribes who 
lived between the River lisa and the 
Carpathians. It is rather surprising that 
the Magyars kept their own language 


when the Bulgar-Finns of a similar stock 
soon adopted a Slav language. Perhaps 
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the Magyars were more numerous, and 
more readily acquired a practical method 
of government. At any rate, for many 
centuries they formed a sort of “Protector 
Zone in the south-east of Europe against 
later barbarians such as the Cumans, or 
still later against the Moslem Turks. It is 
to their credit that they were a rathe: 
tolerant Catholic nation, so that Pro- 
testants flourish in the north to this day 
gypsies have been treated well, and even 
the unfortunate Jew has found a refuge 
at times with the Magyars 

We have now rather rapidly traversed 
the origins of our three nations, each ot 
which had a very different cradle-land, a 
different culture and migrated into a 
different environment. The Magyars were 
military tribes who hardly changed the 
pastoral way of life which they had 
followed in Asia. They never moved fa: 
from the low plains, and were willing to 
allow the Romanians and Slovaks to occupy 
the mountain valleys of the Carpathians 

[he Romanians right through the ages 
have been a rather passive peaceful people 
lo-day they stand out as the most ‘fertile 
of all the European nations, for thei: 
families produce the largest number ot! 
‘potential mothers. Perhaps we may in- 
stance them as the best example in Europe 
of ‘peaceful penetration. They have grad- 
ually spread down from their plateau cradle 
to the slopes and plains; and now hold a 
remarkably large territory in view of their 
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iong periods of subjection to the Poles 
Magyars and Turks. Their maize lands 
in the east are perhaps richer than the 
similar lands in Hungary, and they now 
engage in various types of economic life 
beyond their original pastoral pursuits 

lhe Yugoslavs have the least attractive 
territory of the three nations. [They have 
almost always lived in the dry rugged 
valleys of the Dinarics and have chiefls 
engaged in pastoral occupation. However 
the land of the Croats is better watered 
and contains good forests. The Yugoslavs 
later spread northwards into the restricted 
but fertile plain of the middle Danube 
But the subjection of the Serbs to the Turks 
for so many centuries handicapped them 
culturally more than the other two nations 
in our survey, since the Serbs were so much 
nearer Constantinople 


| 1 1—'The Development of the Romanian 
Vation 

[he Romanians who centred about the 
(Carpathians seem to have regarded the 
Byzantine Emperor as their ruler during 
the early Middle Ages. His armies ap- 
peared at long intervals to drive away Sla\ 
or Magyar invaders. Later the Magyars 
hecame their overlords and in the eleventh 
century and later, levies of Magyars and 
Germans were sent to ITransylvania to 
guard this region against the Asiatic 
Cumans. The great Tatar invasion in 3 
124] burst through the Carpathians, and 
divided the Romanian people from the 
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1) The market at Orshova on the north shore of the 
Danube looking downstream towards the canals cut at 
the lron Gates 







9) A typical village scene near Brashov in Transylvania 





(3) Pottery and fruit market at Busteni near the head of the 
Pre-dé-al Pass over the Carpathians 













(4) Inside the great walls of a farm near Brashov in 
Transylvania. Well-head, with its weighted lever. 


Four photos by the author 














(5) A blessing is invoked upon the labour of Hungarian 
agriculturists before the harvest. Recently Hungarian 
wheat was crossed with Canadian “Marquis . 
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Catholic Magyars. The former now for a 
time paid tribute to the Tatars instead 
of the Magyars. Two famous leaders arose 
about | 300 called Bessarab and Dobrutitch 
[heir names have been given to the out- 
lying Romanian districts called ‘Bes- 
sarabia and ‘Dobruja 

From about 1300 onwards there were 
two realms of Romanians, which developed 
side by side for five centuries. Both were 
to the east of the Carpathians. Inthe south 
was Wallachia, and in the north Moldavia 
Wallachia was a vassal of Hungary for 
considerable periods at first, while Moldavia 
was partly under the control of Poland 
but after 1400 both were conquered by the 
lurks, and the latter taxed these two re- 
gions till well into the eighteenth century 
It is true that there were great military 


leaders like Mircea and Michael in 
Wallachia and Stephen the Great in 
Moldavia. who for a time defeated the 


lurks or other invaders. Indeed, Michael the 
Bold, about 1600, welded the Romanian 
peoples into one kingdom, but after his 
murder the two separated again 

After 1700 Russia tried to obtain 
better conditions from the Turks for these 
Romanians, and after several wars Russia 
conquered Bessarabia from the Turks 
In 1834 Russia compelled the Sultan to 


give a measure of autonomy to the 
Romanians In 1859 Moldavia and 
Wallachia were united under Prince 


Alexander, but he was still nominally under 
the control of the Sultan After the 
Russian and Romanian attack on Turkey 
in 1877, Romania was declared quite 
independent. By the Treaty of Berlin, 
Bessarabia was awarded to Russia, while 
the Dobruja was given to Romania 

In the Great War Romania fought on 
the side of the Allies; but she was overrun 
by the Austrians in 1916-17, and was 
compelled to ask for an armistice in 
December 1917. As the result of various 
recent treaties, Romania has been more 


fortunate in her new boundaries than 
perhaps any other nation. In addition 
to the territory occupied by ‘peaceful 


penetration to the west of the Carpathians, 
she was allotted other lands where nearly 
four million foreigners dwell. The case of 
many of the Magyars seems to be unusually 
hard, since, as we have seen, Transylvania 
was a Magyar region which maintained its 
independence when most of Hungary was 
under the heel of the Turk But the 
Szeklers who live there are so isolated by 
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thousands of Romanians trom the main 
body of their nation that no easy solution 
of the problem is likely. It is, however 
difficult to agree with the boundary in 
the south-east of Hungary, where Magyars 
in the Banat have been torn from their 
fellows and incorporated in a Greater 
Romania 

Let us visit various districts in Romania 
to learn something of life there to-day. In 
the north-east of the state on the River 
Seret is a typical little town called Roman 
(Roh-mahn). The river is quite shallow 
in summer, and flows through a wide plain 
filled with maize fields (Fig. 1). As we walk 
along the main street we see many long 
wooden carts pulled by rather sorry horses 
or ponies, while only a few old automobiles 
are to be noticed. Let us enter the market 
which is merely a square patch of hard 
earth with most of the goods piled in 
heaps on the ground. There are melons 
cucumbers, paprika (peppers), and on 
rough stalls pretzels and piles of butter 
[he Romanian peasants wear flat hats 
and white smocks with baggy sleeves 
whose skirts hang to the knees over tight 
white trousers. A red sash and leathe 
sandals complete a picturesque costume 
Often, in addition, is a sleeveless coat 
made of sheepskin with the wool inside 
[he women wear black shawls on their 
heads, light-coloured embroidered blouses, 
and very full pleated skirts above their 
bare feet 

Bucharest (Fig. |) is one of those capitals 
which grew large through political and 
railway developments rather than from 
any pronounced physical advantages. The 
little stream, the Dambovitza, here flows 
between low knobs in a shallow valley 
Around one of these hillocks the future 
capital developed, on the main road from 
Transylvania to the Danube and Constan- 
tinople. The Calea Victorie, the main 
street, runs from a pleasant park in the 
north under four rows of lindens, chestnuts 
and poplars to the centre of the city 
Barouches pulled by horses still dominate 
the traffic, though automobiles are, of 
course, abundant There are splendid 
public buildings in the centre of the city, 
but the suburbs consist of rather sordid 
dwellings 

If we journey north from the capital 
towards the Carpathians we pass through 
the oil-fields of Romania. The first well 
was drilled in 1835, and now a regular forest 
of derricks is to be seen replacing the 


forests in the vicinity of Campina. One 
of the main roads of the country traverses 
the mountains by the Pre-deé-al Pass 
[he farms resemble forts, since all the 
buildings and yards are surrounded by 


high walls and are entered through strong 


gates lo the west are the great crags 
which reach up to Mount Bucegni (8,235 
feet). Busteni is a little town with an oil 


refinery, where pottery and carpets are 
for sale in the market-place. Here are a 
tew Germans who have ‘spilled over from 
the German Colony in Transylvania. The 
actual pass is reached by easy grades, and 
the saddle at the top is so flat that it is 
difficult to decide on the highest point 

In the twelfth century the King of 
tWungary sent large numbers of Magvyars 
to form garrisons in Transylvania. These 
were called the Szeklers i.e. Gsuards. These 
folk, now numbering half a million, still 
live in this part of the Carpathians, over a 
hundred miles from the main bulk of the 
Hungarians. [here are also descendants of 
numerous Germans, who were settled as 
far back as the thirteenth century. Indeed 
Kronstadt (as the town of Brashov was 
once known) was largely built and fortified 
by a group of German Military Knights 
about 121] Later they moved north to 
the Baltic, and became a thorn in the side 
of the developing Polish nation. Brashov, 
near the Oltul River, just before it plunges 
through the ‘Red Tower Pass, is marked 
BR. in Fig. 1. 


\ The Development of the Yugoslav 
Vation 

As we have seen, the Serbian migrations 
arrived in the Balkans during the sixth 
and seventh centuries. They first became 
of importance in the south-east of Europe 
under their great king Stephen Dushan 
(1331-1355). He conquered all the area 
from Belgrade to the Gulf of Corinth, 
and restricted the Byzantine Empire to 
the region east of the River Struma. The 
Greek Emperor asked the Turks to help 
him against Stephen, and so sealed his 
country s doom. By 1389 the Turks had 
conquered Bulgaria and in 1389 fought 
the terrible battle of Kossovo in the corridor 
between Belgrade and Salonika (Fig. 1) 
In 1488 the Sultan defeated the Hungarians 
in the same important corridor, and long 


The Royal Castle at Brané, Romania. 


An old wooden church, village of leud, Romania 
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(2) Mosques and minarets in Mostar 


The Moslem Muezzin 


calls the people to prayer from the tall minarets 
Courtesy M. Newbigin 


3) Hungarian peasants spinning flax on the primitive spinning 
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before, in 1453, the Turks had conquered the 
ancient city of Constantinople. Ten years 
later Serbia and Bosnia were overrun, 
and in 1526 almost all the Hungarian 
aristocracy died at the battle of Mohacs 
In 1529 the Turks were besieging Vienna 
From this time till the end of the seven- 
teenth century the Alfold, and all the Balk- 
ans to the south were more or less under the 
control of Turkey. Two regions, however, 
never yielded fully. These were Transyl- 
vania and Montenegro. They are therefore 
hallowed areas to the nations concerned 
second siege of Vienna occurred 
but Poland came to the aid of the 
\ second 


Che 
in 1683 
Austrians and defeated the Turks 
battle of Mohacs (Moh. in Fig. 1) in 1687 
drove the Turks southwards, and by 1699 
most of the territory north of the Danube 
was freed from Turkish domination 
Eugene of Savoy led the Austrians south- 
wards, and won a notable victory beneath 
the walls of Belgrade in 1717 

In 1804 the Serbs under “Black George © 
revolted, and later, under various leaders, 
fought bravely for their independence 
Russia has always been an ally of these 
smaller Slav nations; and in 1834 Serbia 
was granted autonomy north of Nish. At 
the [Treaty of Berlin further territory in 
the south was added to Serbia The 
complete union of the Serbs did not occur 
until the Balkan wars in 1912-13, when 
Serbia was extended southwards almost 
to the Aegean Sea. After the Great War 
the very diverse cultural units of the 
“South Slavs” were united, but unfortu- 
nately they have not lived amicably since 
1918 

\lthough all the Yugoslavs have a 
common language and are all varieties of 
the Alpine race, yet they differ in environ- 


ment, religion past history and occupa- 
tions [he free mountaineers of Monte- 
negro have little in common with the 
cultured Croats of Zagreb. The Roman 


Catholic Croats have an entirely different 
cultural evolution from the Orthodox 
Greek Serbs. The former always looked for 
inspiration to Rome, the latter to Constanti- 
nople. In the fifteenth century when Bosnia 
was overrun by the Turks, many of the 
Bosnians became Moslems, perhaps mainly 
because they had been harshly treated for 
many years by the Catholic Hungarians 


[here are still thousands of Moslems 
in the west of Serbia, and in adja- 
cent Albania In the south of Serbia 
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is the region of Macedonia where it is 
almost impossible to draw a line between 
peasants with Bulgarian and those with 
Serb affinities. In the hills in the south 
are large numbers of wandering Vlachs 
who as we have seen are closely related to 
the Romanians. It is clear therefore that 
it will be many years before the Yugoslavs 
are free from the friction that always 
results among uneducated and intolerant 
peasants, who have only recently been 
linked in one nation 

As in the preceding section let us try 
to make a rapid survey of present day 
Yugoslavia. Suppose we join one o: the 
[Danube steamers at Orshova, just to the 
east of the gorges where the river crosses 
the Carpathians (Fig. 1). About ten miles 
above our starting place is the grandest 
section of the whole Danube. Here is the 


Gorge of Kazan, where the river runs 
between precipitous granite cliffs which 
are only about 120 yards apart. On the 


Romanian side is the splendid road cut out 
of the solid rock in 1836, and running 
about 20 feet above the river. It was made 
by the Hungarian Count Secheny to 
connect Orshova with the western plains 

But the Serbian side is the more 
interesting. All along the cliff we can see 
great holes in the rock which once supported 
huge beams. These remain from the days 
of Trajan, who in A.D. 103 built a gallery 
through the gorge so that he could send 
his armies to patrol the Danube. His 
inscription can be seen carved on the 
southern cliffs, and the words “Trajanus 
\ug are still decipherable 

Every half-hour or so we meet a row 
of barges going down-stream behind a 
small steamer, and for the most part they 
carry coal or oil. Gradually the shores 


1)A Moslem woman (old style) at Mostar, Herzegovina. 
Courtesy M. Newbigin 


2) A Catholic peasant in Bosnia, spinning as she walks. 
Courtesy M. Newbigine 
(3) A typical Greek Church at Belgrade. 
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become lower, though we are not free 
from the spurs of the Carpathians for some 
30 miles above Kazan. As it grew dark we 
reached Smederevo near the mouth of the 
Morava. This is one of the most striking 
towns that | have seen, for the great 
turreted walls built by the [Turks extend for 
400 yards along the river and completely, 
enclose the ancient town. An hour later 
we saw that the Danube was surrounded 
by thousands of lights and realized that we 
had reached Belgrade the capital of 
Yugoslavia 
(he Slav name of the city is ‘Beo-grad 

which ‘White City lt was a 


means 
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Cathedral of Kassa, most beautiful of all Hungarian Gothic 


buildings 
city in Roman times, and has been im- 
portant ever since. A limestone crag rises 
about 140 feet above the river at the 
junction of the Sava and Danube, and 


this cliff was soon crowned by a Citadel 
[he fort has been garrisoned by Byzantines 
Magyars and Turks. The latter held it 
till 1867, when the weakened Turks 
handed over the fortress without bloodshed 
to the Serbs 

lf we stand on the terrace of the 
K.atamegdan Gardens near the Citadel we 
obtain a splendid view of the two great 
rivers. Just below us in the Sava River 
are the wharves of the river steamers 
[he city of Belgrade has a very modern 
appearance with fine wide streets, especially, 
the Jerasia (Terrace). But all the street 
names and their destinations on the cars 
are written in Greek letters (as in the 
Russian language), which makes it difficult 
for most foreigners to find their way about 
lt is rare to see any peasants in the Serbian 
costume in this busy commercial city 

\s one travels westward the country 
becomes more attractive. Forests appear 


and green meadows in place of the ever- 
lasting 
We are now 


maize fields of the flatter east 
in the country of the Croats 








who have been described as the “Irish 
among the south Slavs. They are Roman 
Catholics, not Greek Orthodox like the 
Serbs, or Moslems like many of the 
Bosnians to the south [he Croats for 
centuries helped to keep back the Turks, 
so that we still find in places the farm- 
houses built with many small rooms 
opening out of a large central kitchen like 
block-houses. Many families, sometimes 
comprising as many as two hundred people, 
lived in such communal farm-houses 

Zagreb the capital of the Croats makes 
a very pleasant impression on the visitor 
(Fig. 1). Nowhere have | seen more attrac- 
tive boulevards than that leading from the 
station to the city. Here are beautiful 
gardens of linden trees which far surpass 
the famous Unter den Linden of Berlin 
A statue of Ban Jellajits, a famous Croat 
general of the nineteenth century, occupies 
the centre of the market square. To the 
north-east is the fine old cathedral dating 
from the fifteenth century. The northern 
part of the city is hilly and reached by 
narrow streets amid high old _ houses 
Shrines are abundant in Zagreb as we 
should expect, for the Catholic faith is 
strong here 

The railway to the west leads us to the 
Adriatic at Trieste, and en route we pass 
through the curious limestone country 
called the Karst Hereabouts is the 
‘‘Pear-Tree Pass’, where it is easy to 
reach the sea from the Danube Basin 
It is a region of rather bare grasslands 
though with many small trees and heathy 
expanses. The soil is thin and poor except 
at the bottom of numerous deep oval 
hollows. These are called dolines or polye, 
and represent hollows dissolved out of the 
soluble limestone by rain and rivers. Often 
large trees grow in the dolines, or they 
may be replaced by flourishing gardens 
which contrast strikingly with the surround- 
ing rather bare Karst. It is rather note- 
worthy that the heaviest rainfall in Europe 
occurs near Zirknitz in this part of Yugo- 
slavia, so that it is the absence of good soil 
rather than of rain which produces the 
Karst country 

[he Dinaric folds are parallel to the 
which has been drowned in recent 
geological times [his accounts for the 
numerous islands and spurs along this 
coast, all of which are parallel to the axis 
of folding. The coast of Dalmatia belongs 
to Yugoslavia, and the most interesting 
town is Spalato (Split). It is often described 


coast 
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as the only large town “built within a 
tomb. (SP. in Fig. 1) [he Roman 


Emperor Diocletian about the year A.D 
300 retired to his birthplace (Spalato) and 
built a gigantic fortified palace, and here 
he was buried. The giant walls enclose a 
square about one-third of a mile on each 
side. They formed a refuge for the citizens 
during the early Middle Ages, and these 
gradually filled up the whole space within 
the walls of the Tomb with a crowded 
mass of narrow streets and high houses 
[he city has, of course, spread beyond the 
thirty-foot walls, but the latter remain 
much as they were built by Diocletian 


\ The Development of the Magyar Nation 


[he early Magyar kingdom occupies 
the more central part of the flat Alfold 
On the north independent Chrobats and 
Slovaks still held the southern slopes of 
the Carpathians, while about A.D. 1070 
Petchenegs and Cumans from Asia settled 
about the lower lisa Basin. In the eleventh 
century the Magyars pushed their frontiers 
to the north, and the Slovaks remained 
their subjects till 1919, having little in 
common with the independent Bohemians 
(Czechs) 

Under Louis the Great (1342-1382) the 
Hungarian realm extended almost from 
the Baltic to the Danube, but the Roman- 
ians on the east and the Bosnians on the 
south soon revolted and joined other 
nations. Brief mention has already been 
made of the invasion of the Alfold by the 
lurks after the capture of Belgrade in 


1521. At the battle of Mohacs in 1526 
the king of Hungary and most of his 
nobles perished. The ‘Great Alfold’ be- 


came Turkish, while the ‘Little Alfold came 
under the protection of Austria. Only in 
[Transylvania was Hungarian independence 
maintained more or less throughout the 
occupation of the Alfold by the Moslems. 

After the Turks were driven out of 
Hungary about 1697 thousands of Germans, 
Serbs and Romanians migrated into the 
lisa and Marosh basins. The position of 
the Magyars in the Hapsburg territories 
was greatly improved by the ‘Ausgleich 
of 1867, when Hungary joined Austria as a 
ruling partner; and the varied assortment 
of cultural groups was governed by a 
joint Austro-Hungarian administration 
Unfortunately the German and Magyar 
rulers treated the minorities with scant 
justice or sympathy, and this undoubtedly 
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led to the dramatic break-up of the 
Hapsburg realm at the close of the Grea 
War 

Ihe dominant feature of Hungary 
to-day is the vast Alfold, occupying most 


of the region east of the Danube, and 
extending far to the north-east around 
Tokay [here is a similar but much 
smaller lowland to the north-west of the 


Bakony Ridge which is called the Little 
\lfold [he third division of Hungary 


consists of the low undulating hills, which 
include the Bakony Ridge with Lake 
Balaton, and extend south-east to Mohacs 
Here occurs the little coal-field of Pecs 
which is almost the sole manufacturing 
rival of Pest. The last division comprises 
the narrow fringe of low mountains along 
the north-west border. Here are the Matra 
Mountains, whose slopes are clothed in 
vines. [The two chief towns in the vicinity 
are Gyongyos (pronounced ‘Jernjersh ) and 
Miskolez 

The City of Buda-Pest fringes both 
sides of the Danube, and its site reminds 
one greatly of that of Vienna, for here also 
rocky cliffs cause the great river to narrow 
On the down-stream side of the ridge on 
the west bank are numerous hot springs 
and these attracted the Roman conquerors 
who stationed the legions which guarded 
the region at a camp called Aquincum 
The hill just north of the Roman Camp 
developed into the town of Buda, while 
across the river grew up the twin city of 
Pest. Buda was much more important in 
mediaeval times, and is the site of the 
Royal Castle and the Citadel 

If we climb the Gellert-hegy Hill south 
of Buda we get a splendid view of the 
[Danube and of Pest across the river. The 


Budapest, ancient capital of Hungary. 
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latter town was nearly abandoned during 
the Turkish regime, but is now much the 
larger city of the two, for it contains most of 
the public buildings, stores and factories 
The Hungarian Parliament House is on 
the river bank to the north, while the 
Academy is nearer the centre of the town 
[he chief industry is the collection of 
wheat and the production of flour 

Until recently hardly a tree was to be 
seen in the central part of the Alfold, and 
only dried cow dung was available for 
fuel. But of late years the planting of trees 
has been carried out extensively. So also 
the pastures of horses and cattle is here 
(as elsewhere) being replaced by wheat 
in the north and maize in the south 
Yet there are large areas impregnated with 
salt which can only be used for poor 
pasture. The Pussta (or steppe) is dead- 
level, abounding in muddy pools which are 
the haunts of aquatic birds. In summer the 
pools dry up completely, and the herdsmen 
find it difficult to obtain water for their 
beasts 

Let us suppose we are visiting a Magyar 
aristocrat in the Alfold. A group of low 
trees in the distance first strikes the eye 
looking almost out of place in this wide- 


spread plain, where we may travel for 
miles without meeting an object larger 


than a peasants cottage. The house has 
low walls with a large roof of shingles 
often projecting far beyond the walls to 
form a pleasant shelter from the sun 
Entering the house we see a spacious hall 
containing many trophies of the chase 
From this hall a long corridor runs back 
with doors on each side. At meals, besides 
the family and guests, are seated the farm 
bailiff and other superior servants. The 
wife of the proprietor still manages the 
dairy and the poultry yard as in the past.* 

VI—The Future of Central Europe 

What is going to be the outcome of 
this continual struggle for control in 
Central Europe’? To the writer there is 
only one safe principle for the future solu- 
tion of European difficulties and it is 
supported by the teaching of history 
The three democratic countries of England, 
France and Switzerland each control mino- 
rities of different cultural development from 
themselves. Why have the French folk 
of the Channel Islands never tried to break 
away from Britain and join their cultural 
brothers in France? Why have the Alsa- 
tians (a group of German culture) preferred 


on the account in F. H 
many years 


* This last paragraph is based 
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the democratic rule of France to union 
with Germans across the Rhine? Why have 
the peasants in the Ticino (of pure Italian 
culture) formed part of the union of Swiss 
cantons, although the great barrier of the 
Alps separates them from the bulk of the 
Swiss nation? The answer is that given 
time and goodwill folk of quite different 
race and culture can live in harmony with 
majorities of different national evolution 

Thus in the future the principle of 
self-determination by plebiscite should be 
applied in all those regions where there is 
an unsatisfied Irredentist minority. The 
people themselves should decide whether 
they should adhere to the present con- 
trolling power, with adequate safeguards 
for their well-being; or be annexed by an 
adjacent nation of similar culture. In the 
case of groups like the Szeklers it is not 
impossible that a wholesale transfer of 
populations may be preferred. In 1923 
half a million Greeks from Anatolia were 
settled in Greece and southern Mace- 
donia. But if kindly rule by the Roman- 
ians could be guaranteed probably the 
Szeklers would prefer to stay on their 
farms in Transylvania 

My last map (Fig. 4) shows the numerous 
‘sore spots in Central Europe. Hungary, 
as a defeated nation, has been badly 
treated, in the writers opinion. We are 
told that the pieces whittled away from 
Hungary were necessary to provide safe 
communications for the Czechs or the 
Romanians or the Serbs. Such considera- 
tions must not be allowed to influence the 
new Peace. The so-called necessities of 
defence which led to the Italian territory 
reaching to the Brenner Pass (thus includ- 
ing nearly a quarter of a million Austrians 
in the New Italy) must not be allowed 
No doubt with the expansion of aerial 
warfare the importance of mountain bar- 
riers is becoming of much less significance 
The best boundary between nations is a 
boundary which satisfies the common folk 
who live in the districts involved. This 
solution is no doubt approaching a ‘Coun- 
sel of Perfection’; but statesmen must 
move towards perfection, even if that 
desideratum can never be attained 

Thus Poland, in the writer's opinion 
had no real claim to the eastern half of 
her vast territory after 1920. The Polish 


Corridor is surely not an_ insuperable 
difficulty. The writer believes that a 
corridor reaching the sea at Memel 


Palmer's Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and Country, since the writer 
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can be exchanged tor the Gdynia Corridor 
[hus a buffer district would be placed be- 
tween Germany and Lithuania, which 
both these nations would probably wel- 
come, since East Prussia would thereby be 
finally united to Germany if this plan be 
adopted 

Romania should restore some of Bessa- 
rabia to the Russians and much of the 
Dobruja to the Bulgarians (Fig 4). It 
would be an act of justice, and would 
settle the Balkan troubles in large part 
Yugoslavia has some claims to northern 
Macedonia, but so have the Bulgarians 
After the Great War the debatable ter- 
ritory was, I believe, handed to the 
victorious ally without much consideration 
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for the rights of defeated Bulgaria. Be 


sides taking too much of the _ Trentino 
south of the Brenner Pass) Italy was 
given the control of thousands of Slavs 


in the hinterland of Trieste, as the map 
shows clearly. Unfortunately, a country 
which could annex Albania and Ethiopia 
is not likely to be swayed by the obvious 
rights of weaker states. But let us hope 
that the Peace of the future will move 
Europe nearer to a just national pattern 
than did the Treaty of Versailles. It is 
only fair to realize that faulty as was the 
latter Peace, it produced a pattern on the 
whole much preferable to the state of 
affairs before 1914 


The actual inscription cut by the Roman Emperor Trajan in A.D. 103 to record his road made on 
the Serbian side of the Kazan Gorge of the Danube 
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LAURENTIAN SKI-WAYS 


by H. P. DOUGLAS 


OUR editor has asked me on rather 

short notice to write on to-day's 
ski-ing in the Laurentians and round about 
Montreal in the Province of Quebec 
First, it may be helpful to know just 
where this now famous Laurentian ski 
country is located. It starts at the little 
town of Shawbridge, the foothills of the 
mountains, forty-two miles north of Mont- 
real on the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways, and extends forty 
miles north-west to Mont Tremblant; its 
eastern boundary a line bisecting Lac 
Masson and its western boundary a line 
through Morin Heights to Lac Tremblant, 
a total area of some six hundred square 
miles Into this comparatively small 
terrain now pours during the winter season 
a great throng of skiers, young and old, 
steadily increasing in number year by year 
Possibly the clearest way of indicating 
their number is to quote from the official 
figures of our two major Railways. Last 
season, from December to mid-April 
eighteen weeks— 145,000 were carried to the 
Laurentians, an average of about 8,000 a 
week: over the New Years week-end the 
C. P. R. alone carried 12,000 to the north 
country; 400 special ski trains were run 
during the season, the record, 875 en- 
thusiasts on one train. Converted into 
money the Railways collected around 
$300,000, the Laurentians, $700,000 and 
more. Youcansee that our ski-ing has now 
become a big business enterprise, well 
organized under the Laurentian Zone of 
the Canadian Amateur Ski Association 
and bringing in a tremendous revenue to 
the railways, hotels, stores and the local 
people. In addition many travel by bus 
and motor and some by plane; a regular 
flying ski service from New York and 
Boston is now advertised “four hours from 
the pavements to the snow | 

It is extraordinary the way the Amer- 
icans have taken to ski-ing. When last in 
New York I noticed every shop window was 
full of ski things, ski schools on artificial 
snow in the big stores, special trains to ski 
resorts advertised in all the railway stations 
[hey are coming in increasing numbers to 
the Laurentians, and this year, | venture 


Photos not otherwise credited, Cou 


to state that the reservations over the 
holidays will be largely those of our 
cousins from across the border. Several 
special excursions were run last year leaving 
New York Friday evening and reaching the 
Laurentian towns early next morning 
to return Sunday evening. The fare is 
unbelievably low. The ski excursionists 
have discovered that about the only nearby 
dependable snow conditions are to be 
found north of Montreal 


[he Provincial Government is making 
heroic efforts to keep the main highway 
open to Mont Tremblant but it is a big 
undertaking and at times the trip north by 
motor is an arctic adventure of the first 
magnitude and one long remembered. You 
may have read in the papers of the giant 
snow tractor the members of the Byrd 
Antarctic expedition are taking with them 
Well, that is what is needed on our northern 
highway in stormy weather. Many 
amusing stories may be told of the exper- 
iences of motorists in our Quebec winter 
Friends of ours, a large party in three big 
cars, drove up from New York last winter, 
in January. Above Ste. Agathe, on a side 
road, they were drifted in, had to abandon 
their cars and return by train, and only 
in April were they able to drive their cars 
home again 

| noticed in the paper an account of a 
party of young people who chartered a 
bus for a Sunday trip to a nearby ski 
resort, but caught in heavy drifts in the 
country, they never left the bus and 
arrived back in Montreal Monday noon 
From personal experience | strongly re- 
commend the train as the safe, sure, and 
comfortable means of winter transporta- 
tion 

Speaking of winter driving reminds me 
of a quite unusual experience last winter 
February 22 is the big American winter 
holiday, and, the night before, a number of 
us were at the Laurentian Lodge at Shaw- 
bridge. Every bed was taken, the whole 
Laurentian country was jammed to the 
doors, no accommodation to be had any- 
where; pitch black outside, snow piled 
waist-high, twenty below zero, a real 
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winter night, and we were just off to bed 
about eleven, when we heard a motor horn 
outside. Then the front door opened and 
in trooped a party of boys and girls, all in 
ski clothes, frozen and famished and tired 
in a minute more motors appeared, ten in 
all as | remember, all filled with young 
people. We got them some hot drinks 
supper was soon on the table, and we sat 
around to hear their story. It turned out 
that they had left New York early that 
morning to spend the week-end holiday 
at some well-known ski place in New 
Hampshire, a 250-mile drive, but when 
they arrived, about two, they found every- 
thing covered with ice, no ski-ing possible 
Some one in the party casually remarked 
‘Well, I'll bet there is good ski-ing in the 
l_aurentians , and off they started on their 
150-mile drive to Canada, over strange icy 
roads. We were glad to see such a nice 
crowd and somehow we found accommoda- 
tions for them all in the village, the boys 
sleeping on chairs, on the floor, anywhere 
they didn't care. They had some excel- 
lent ski-ing and left late Sunday to drive 
all night to be home in the morning. These 
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The big hill at Shawbridge 
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modern young people are certainly amazing 
to us old-timers, and so attractive 

[his ski popularity or ski craze, if you 
will, has entirely transformed the Lauren- 
tians. In my early ski days the few hotels 
were terrible, food awful and there were no 
conveniences of any kind. Now they are 
comfortably well appointed, with excellent 
food and service. Most of the farm-houses 
have electric light, running water and are 
advertising for the ski trade, and taking 
good care of it too. So it is quite safe to 
stop in anywhere these days and get good 
accommodation at a fairly reasonable rate 
Going north then to ski was a real ad- 
venture, starting with a compulsory charge 
of twenty-five cents for checking skis in 
the baggage car on the train. Trails and 
maps were unknown, you just had to learn 
your way around, there was no one to guide 
you. Speaking of trails; years ago Shaw- 
bridge was the headquarters of a few of us 
who loved the winter on skis in the north 
country. A regular companion was Tom 
Drummond, a keen ski-man, an early 
president of The Montreal Ski Club, and 
a really constructive pioneer. He was the 
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first one to attempt to map and mark our 
few ski trails and employed a most ingen- 
ious device he was a Civil Engineer by 
profession a bicycle wheel with cyclo- 
meter mounted between a pair of short 
skis [he wheel turned and the miles 
registered. I can see him now plodding 
along on his snowshoes, pushing his con- 
traption ahead of him, axe in hand to 
blaze the trees. Unfortunately, the old 
maps he made were lost years ago; they 
would be so interesting to-day. Now well 
cut and plainly marked trails wander all 
over the Laurentians connecting up the 
important centres, and our ski maps are 
revised frequently. Each summer a well 
planned trail development programme is 
carried out by the local clubs. It is really 
difficult to lose one's self up there now 

Long before ski-ing was thought of, 
great numbers went up in the summer to 
that lovely lake and mountain region; our 
leading families had their country homes 
there and the larger lakes were Montreal's 
nearest and most popular playground for 
all classes. Then when the fall came every 
one moved into the city and the Lau- 
rentians went to sleep until the spring came 
along again The snowshoe was _ the 
habitants universal means of getting 
around the farm and country, and it was 
not until quite recently that the younger 
generation took up ski-ing. Now you see 
the ski tracks of the children in the snow 
around all the farm-houses. And such 
skis! Barrel staves, turned up boards, tied 
on with string—anything to ski! They all 
go to school on them as they have been 
doing in Norway for generations, and 
ski-ing is their favourite and only winter 
recreation. The result is that our best 
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competitive skiers are now born and bred 
in the Laurentians. Louis Cochand and 
Viateur Cousineau, born in Ste. Marguerite 
about twenty-two years ago, have won the 
Quebec-Kandahar against the best men in 
the world. Last year the Dominion Cross 
Country Championship was won in Fort 
William by one of the famous ski-ing 
Gillespies from Ste. Agathe. The Lauren- 
tian Zone has formed ski clubs in all the 
villages, the clubs in the zone now number- 
ing twenty-three, downhill, slalom and 
jumping hills provided, and competitions 
encouraged. Ski schools under qualified 
instructors are now at all centres and this has 
improved enormously the technique of our 
local lads. Many of them, this year, will 
pass the required stiff tests and qualify as 
ski instructors themselves 

Ski-ing accidents of late have become 


quite alarming due to downhill trail 
running, the modern rigid bindings, stiff 


boots, etc. In the Laurentians and in the 
City of Montreal the St. John Ambulance 
Association is giving splendid voluntary 
service in helping out this serious situation 
At all our busy ski centres are St. John 
Ambulance First-Aid posts with the latest 
equipment and two qualified volunteers 
on duty. The money is obtained through 
the sale of buttons to the skiers themselves 
a special committee of the Ski Association 
having this important work in charge. We 
are more than grateful to these volunteers 
for the great service they are rendering 
But now suppose you come with me on a 
personally conducted tour of our Lauren- 
tian ski country sothat you may know it 
for yourself. Our morning C. P. R. train 
from Montreal arrives at Lac Mercier 
station, eighty-four miles from Montreal, at 
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Hill 70, St. Sauveur, Quebec. 
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one o clock, and a motor runs us over to 
Mont Tremblant Lodge, three miles 
away, in a few minutes. I| can imagine 
your exclamations of surprise and delight 
as you arrive and find yourself in a charm- 
ing little French-Canadian village near the 
shore of Lac Tremblant and nestling in the 
forest at the base of old rugged Mont 
[remblant. This transformation has been 
wrought by Joseph Ryan of Philadelphia 
at an expenditure of a million dollars, and 
there is nothing like it anywhere. Himself 
a ski enthusiast, well acquainted with all 
the famous ski places in Europe, he came 
to spend a week three winters ago at St 
Jovite, skied on Tremblant, and impressed 
with its natural advantages and possibilities 
decided to build there the leading ski 
resort in Eastern North Arrerica So 
to-day you find accommodations for three 
hundred guests: a lovely modern hotel 
recreation centre, with dance floor, garre 
room, a formal restaurant and also a 
cafeteria: forty cottages, all con binations 
a ski shop; stables; and next ycar, a chapel 
and old time country store will be built 
to be managed by The Hucsons Bay 
Compan \ ski school, of course, is in 
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Dedicated March 4, 1934, to the memory of General Sir Arthur Currie by the Red Birds 
Ski Club. Red Birds House at left corner Courtesy C N.R 


charge of Hans Falkner and Erling Strom 
famous ski teachers and experts. Running 
up the mountain, 1,300 feet, is a chair ski 
hoist in which you sit back in comfort and 
safety and before you know it step off at 
the observation lodge and look over a 
panoramic view of snow-clad lakes and 
mountains that takes your breath away 
Next year the hoist will be extended to the 
top of the mountain, 3,000 feet. Mont 
['remblant is the highest Canadian moun- 
tain this side of the Rockies, and for the past 
nine years celebrated for its downhill ski 


racing. The Quebec-Kandahar, the blue 
ribbon racing event of Canada, is held 
there each March [he Taschereau is 


another famous racing trail; miles of wide 
safe trails have been cut to suit all grades 
of skiers, and nearby fine open slopes, in 
short every kind of ski-ing ray be enjoyed 
We reluctantly say au revoir to Joe Ryan 
and his pretty little wife, fasten cn our skis 
and take the Maple Leaf Trail for Gray 
Rocks Inn on lovely Lac QOuirret four 
rriles south from the Lodge. For nearly 
forty years the Wheeler family have 
conducted the Inn and the genial [om 
as he is known to all, and his charming 











wife are at the door to greet us His modern 
comfortable hostelry with its adjoining 
cabins, is one of our best managed ski 
resorts and is filled all winter. Some forty 
miles of trails radiate from the Inn to 
Mont Tremblant, Lac Gauthier, St. Jovite 
and Lac Mercier. At the back door is a 
thirty-five meter jumping hill [he ski 
school is in charge of Hermann Gedner 
from Hans Schneiders famous Austrian 
ski school at Obergurgle, with a staff of 
capable assistants. Fine open country is 
round about and every kind of ski-ing 
enjoyed. The Seppla Kennels with their 
champion racing teams of Siberian Huskies 
are a great attraction to the young people 
| might also mention that in the summer 
Gray Rocks is famous for its fishing and 
hunting, quickly reached by its own plane 
service 


Farewell Gray Rocks end on to Ste 
\gathe. Our twenty-mile trip, still on the 
Maple Leaf Trail, gives us plenty of 


vigorous exercise as we steadily ski up and 
up to 1,200 feet, the highest point this side 


of Iremblant in the Laurentians Ste 
\gathe has always been an important 
recreation centre and many well-known 





slalom course on Mont Tremblant 





their winter and 


have 
summer homes here or on Lac Manitou or 


Montreal families 


Lac Brdalé but a few miles away. The old 
laurentide Inn was moved four years ago 
from the village to the shore of Lac des 
Sables, completely modernized, separate 
cabins added [he attractive Harrisons 
are managing it well and making a great 
winter and summer. The elevation 
\gathe guarantees our most depend- 
conditions, and the mountain 
lends itself to every variety of 
ski-ing; interesting country 
all about; many miles of trails; downhill 
and slalom hills with ski tows; a jumping 
hill nearby, and a well conducted 
school. Ste. Agathe is a favourite spot 
\mericans [he Harrisons start us 
on our way and we pick up the Maple Leat 
[rail again for Ste. Marguerite, ten miles 
south and easy ski-ing, dropping down 
country to 900 elevation. This is a 
busy place we are coming to; many private 
ski cabins large and small have been built 
in the vicinity and the cottage colony is 
growing rapidly. Three miles east from 
the C. P. R. station visit 
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Emile Cochand, proprietor of Chalet 
Cochand. Emile, an old friend of mine, 
came to Quebec from Switzerland thirty 
years ago. He is one of the best all-round 
skiers | ever remember, and is a thoroughly 
nice fellow. He and his capable wife 
started the Chalet back in 1914, and they 
have built up a remarkably extensive all- 
year clientele that comes back to them 
season after season. Their hotel is modern, 
well conducted with excellent table and 
several attractive cottages much in demand 
Che ski-ing is first class, perfect trails and 
open country; a ski hoist to the top of the 
slalom and downhill ; a championship jump- 
ing hill across the way ; everything for which 
you may ask. And last but not least, 
there is Emile's son Louis, our Laurentian 
champion, head of his own ski school and 
chief examiner of the Laurentian Zone 
Ski School Association,—a fine family, 
the Cochands 

Three miles farther along the road from 
the Chalet we come to Baron Empain's 
big development on Lac Masson, Domaine 
dEsterel. The country here is heavily 
wooded and the terrain rather low, the 
highest hill hardly 200 feet. However, 
they have cut out downhill and slalom 
hills, installed two ski tows and do well in 
the winter season. The hotel designed in 
the Continental style is most modern, the 
cuisine wonderful. <A _ large log sports 
house gives reasonably priced accommoda- 
tion to the young people, and all together 
it is quite unusual and interesting Mt 
Baldy is at Ste. Marguerite with its | ,000- 
foot tricky, difficult, downhill racing trail; 
just down the river is the jumping hill of 
the Ste. Marguerite Ski Club, and a short 
distance farther on over a lovely woods 
trail, Hill 60 with its ski tow, always 
crowded. The well-known Alpine Inn at 
Ste. Marguerite burned to the ground last 
November but the new building will be 
ready in mid-February, bigger and better 
than ever, | understand 

A short run south and west across 
country over open hills and bush trails 
brings us to the St. Sauveur Valley, 600 
feet elevation, and to me the most interesting 
ski community of all, though of late, 
terribly overcrowded. The little village lies 
in a charming natural valley with cleared 
hills on all sides rising up some 700 feet 
The village street is bordered with one ski 
cabin after the other and an old church 
on the corner, a most picturesque and 
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colourful little settlement ; it might well be in 
Switzerland. Many good boarding-houses 
and eating places are available—the Sunday 
crowds coming here on the C.N.R. morning 
specials are enormous, every hill and 
tow jammed, and it is difficult to get any- 
thing to eat or drink 

Just outside the village is the Penguins 
Club house where forty smart and pretty 
girls live in every comfort; our only all 
women's ski club, they devote themselves 
to downhill and slalom racing and rank 
with the best in Canada. To the south is 
Hill 70 and at its foot the house of the 
celebrated Red Birds Ski Club, a McGill 
aggregation of racing experts. They have 
their downhill and slalom lay-outs and 
jumping hill. Nymark’s popular hotel is 
just back of them. Four ski tows take the 
downhill runners up the many different 
hills. They never seem to tire of going 
up and down all day, to me a peculiar 
disease 

We will take a tow up ourselves as time 
is getting on, but the four miles over the 
easy Douglas trail pass quickly and we 
stand on top of the big hill at Shawbridge 
admiring the gorgeous view, Mount Royal 
clearly seen in the distance. On our run 
down, we pass crowds coming up on the 
ski tow, then we cross the North River, 
arrive at the Laurentian Lodge Club, the 
first Ski Club in the Laurentians. Here 
we must regretfully say good-bye to the 
lovely Laurentians and take the train back 
to Montreal. | hope you have enjoyed 
our imaginary trip as much as | have and 
may we do it in reality at some future 
time 

Unfortunately, we have not had time 
to become acquainted with many other 
popular ski places; Val Morin, Ste. Adele, 
Mt. Rolland, Piedmont, all on the C. P. R., 
and Christieville and Morin Heights, on 
the C. N. R. At all these there is tre- 
mendous activity ski cabins being 
rushed up, new hotels built, and every 
possible building leased for the season 
at rentals double those of five years ago. 
In Montreal ski-ing on Mount Royal is 
growing every year, also on the Westmount 
and Outremont Mountains. The crowds 
are so large you wonder how they can all 
fit in, yet despite the occasional accident 
they seem to have a wonderful time. But 
the mountain is so changed from what it 
used to be! The street railway ruined 
many of our favourite runs; the planting of 


countless trees did not help any. No longer 
can we whiz down the long slopes in the 
cemetery, but to us who know the mountain 
so well after thirty years, there are still hills 
tucked away from the general crowd on 
which we can play. Ski instruction is given 
on the mountain and many take the op- 
portunity of learning how to ski properly 
Special classes for school children are 
organized which is a splendid idea. The 
City Fathers have at last awakened to the 
possibilities of Mount Royal and money is 
now promised to improve the ski-ing by 
clearing bush and cutting trails, etc., but 
having been all through this many times 
before, | am rather skeptical about any- 


thing constructive being done. Those keen 
on good snow and open spaces, no 
longer possible in the city, and who 





The morning ski train arrives at Ste. Marguerite. 
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dislike the over-crowding in the Lauren- 
tians, on the ski trains and in the 
hotels, may find all these quite near to 
Montreal Rawdon, Rougemont, St 
Hilaire, Oka, St. Andrews East. I have 
skied at all these places and fine sport can 
be enjoyed at any of them — not much 
downhill running but lovely touring country 
easily reached by train or motor. The 
old Céte des Neiges jumping hill in contin- 
uous service since 1910, still puts on a 
Saturday afternoon competition and still 
gives a thrilling show for our visitors to the 
city, but the attendance is almost nil these 
days, and the financing, a difficult worrying 
job. I think, however, it will be in use for 
many a long year yet. I hope so, anyway 
And now, in conclusion, may I| wish to 
all my readers “SKI HEIL” 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Edward E. Bishop, B. Sc., LL.B., born 
and educated in Edmonton, Alberta, brings 
his scientific and law training into play 
in giving readers a realistic appreciation of 
one of Canadas proud new road develop- 
ments in his portrayal of the new Banff- 
Jasper Highway The main theme of his 
literary achievements has been mountain- 
eering and the National Parks, background 
for which is a field experience including 
upwards of sixty ascents of the mountains 
4.500 miles of Park and 


intimate knowledge of the region ahout 


travel on foot 


which he writes 


Professor of Geography at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Dr. Griffith Taylor, D. Sc 
B. E. (Mining), B.A. (Research, Cam- 
bridge), has drawn on his twenty years of 
intimate study of European geography and 
the records of the ages to provide readers 
with an extremely interesting and valuable 
record of the people of the Balkans included 
in “Cultural Aspects of Romania, Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary’. Dr. Taylor illumin- 
ates the Balkan situation to-day, providing 
and cultural 


his answers to political 
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problems involved in the present sad 
struggle. He has contributed an article 
which might well serve to assist our 


leaders in making wise decisions in the 
councils of war and post-war settlements 
Dr. Taylor is perhaps the only geographer 
field work in all seven 


has done 


continents 


who 


H. P has been a_ versatile 
sportsman since his early days. Readers 
will hear from him again in other fields of 
sport but in this issue he takes us into the 
Laurentian Hills and, as we read, the urge 


A graduate of Cornell 


Douglas 


to ski is upon us 
University, where he first put on skis at 
the time of the Boer War (1900), he has 
been doing post-graduate work in ski-ing 
for the past three decades in the Lauren- 
Hills and his enthusiasm has not 
waned. Mr. Douglas has contributed very 
materially to the advancement of the 
sport in Canada, founding the Canadian 
Amateur Ski Association and serving as 
President for ten years. He was President 
of the Montreal Ski Club for several years 
and is known in this and other countries 
as Editor of The Canadian Ski Year Book 
which office he has held since its inception 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


Che Canadian Geographical Society 


The Society will hold its Annual Meeting in the Lecture Hall, Victoria 
Memorial Museum, on February 21, 1940, at 8:30 p.m. 
following the meeting the Society’s recently completed film “The History 
of Power in Canada” will be given its first showing with a running com- 
mentary by its director, Mr. F. R. Crawley. 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Bibliografia sulla Demografia delle 
Primitive. (Roma, 1938 

This ambitious bibliography of works relating 
to native races is the result of co-operation by 
experts in many countries, and forms an invaluable 
book of reference in its particular field, which is 
the study of population problems. The Canadian 
Bureau of Statistics took an active part in the pre- 
paration of the Canadian section, in which one finds 
the names of such well-known authorities on the 
Indian and Eskimos as Diamond Jenness, Marius 
Barbeau, Harlan |. Smith, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
Emile Petitot, A. G. Morice and Charles Hill- Tout 
Joseph B. Tyrrell and his brother James W. Tyrrell 
are both represented, but appear in the index only 
under the name of the latter, and the name is 
misspelled Tyrell. There seem to have been a good 
many omissions, but this probably was inevitable in 
a bibliography covering such an enormous field in 
many languages 


Popolazioni 


LAWRENCE J. BuRPE! 
Canoe Errant on the Mississippi, by MAJOR R 
RAVEN-HART, (London: Methuen, 1939, 10/6 net) 


This is another unusual travel book that will have 


a strong appeal to Mark Twain's admirers. In the 
summer of 1936, before the disastrous floods of 
1937. played such havoc with the Mississippi 


Valley, Major Raven-Hart undertook what was 
practically a Mark Twain pilgrimage, sharing his 
adventures and his collapsible canoe first with one 
American boy and than with another. Starting at 
Hannibal, Mark's boyhood home, the ‘Saint Peters- 
burg” of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, they 
finished the trip at Baton Rouge over a thousand 
miles below. It must have been huge fun camping, 
swimming, visiting the sleepy towns behind the 
levees, making friends with the shanty boat dwellers 
and being entertained by the engineers at Vicks- 
burg, who are responsible for trying to control 


Old Man River 


\fter reaching Baton Rouge, they started again 
and with New Orleans as a base, visited Long- 
fellow's Evangeline bayou country and the delta 


The author finally signed on as a cub-pilot to travel 
on the last of the old river steamboats This 
delightful book is attractively and copiously illus- 
trated 


The Land of Egypt, by ROBIN FEDDEN, (London 
B. T. Batsford, 1939, 12/6), follows the high tradi- 
tion of Batsford books in its workmanship, the 
beauty and interest of its photographs and the 
competence of its author. Mr. Fedden lives in 
Cairo, and before his sensitive and observant eyes 
has passed the pageant of Egypt, and from his 
richly stored mind he has interpreted that pageant 
in a book that will have a universal appeal. One 
has not to struggle through a succession of kingdoms 
and dynasties, but is led imperceptibly to a clear 
and ordered conception of Egypt's age-long story 
and an illuminating philosophy of its history, which 


is very satisfying. The word-pictures of the land- 
scape, “the dwellers in the land’, the monuments 


and temples, are those of an artist, with a keen 
delight in all that he sees and a profound understand- 
ing of its value and meaning. Mr. Fedden’'s dis- 
cussion of Egyptian art, its glories and its strange 
limitations, is a ‘masterly analysis of a difficult 
problem 
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Opening the book to a glowing photograph of a 
Nubian sunset we are greeted with a no less brilliant 
introduction, “The oracle of Jupiter Ammon from 
its Saharan oasis pronounced centuries ago to 
anxious enquirers that ‘Egypt was the entire tract 
of country which the Nile overspreads and irrigates 
and the Egy ptians were the people who lived below 
Elephantine and drank the waters of that river’ 
There is no escaping the epic of the Nile in fact or 
in literature This single stream is in Egypt the 
first source of existence for seventeen million pec ple 
Life and death, feast and famine are foretold in the 
measure of its flood. Crime rises and falls inversely 
to the water, and virtues blossom because of 
\byssinian rains And yet the Nile is not Egypt 
[he country, its peculiar flavour, and its distinctive 
works, are not simple; they are an eternal amalgam 


of two things —the river and the toiler on its 
banks. Alone the Nile makes no Egypt, only with 


the co-operation of the fellah who is an element as 
essential as the river and who seems to be almost 
as permanent, do six or eight thousand years of 
history become coherent 

One would like to dwell on the fascination of 
other chapters, “The Lords of the People’’—from 
the Pharaohs to the English, The Deserts, © 
‘Alexandria, the Greek City’, “Cairo”, The 
Living and the Dead”, with that strange ancient 
cult of the dead and the insistent belief in a future 
life which has made Egypt the richest storehouse 
for archaeologists In this latter chapter Mr 
Fedden has a sympathetic account of the legend of 
Osiris and the tremendous cult of the resurrection 
which grew up around it. The fellah’s belief is that 
‘Received by Osiris, who like himself died and rose 
again, the Egyptian’s troubles are at an end. He is 
immortal and enters into the confraternity of the 
gods. “Thou shalt come forth into heaven, thou 
shalt pass over the sky, thou shalt be joined with 
the starry deities: such was the desire of the man 
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— thousands have improved their form in all 
these under the instruction of Hermann 
Gadner — at Ober-Gurgl, at Champs du 
Feu—at Lobbia Alta in Europe—now 
Director of the Snow Eagle Ski School 
at Gray Rocks Inn. 125-mile network 
of Laurentian Mountain trails, ski lift, 
jump, fastest terrain in Eastern 
Canada, practice slopes for tyros 
—and the hospitable atmosphere 
of the Laurentians’ best known 
resort. Ask for Winter folder 
— special ski folder, too! 
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on earth and such he imagined to be the reward of 
his successful spirit in heaven. Here ends the train 
of thought, the élan of desire which laboured 
throughout millions of life-spans, which carved 
stones and raised temples, and which gave to 
Egyptian civilization its unique and peculiar twist 

Though The Land of Egypt is not a guidebook 
in the ordinary acceptation of the word, any one 
so fortunate as to visit Egypt can have no better 
introduction. Armchair travellers who do not revel 
in it are past praying for 


Those who visit the mother country this summer 
might well choose as steamer reading H. J. Mas- 
singham’s A Countryman's Journal, (London, 
Chapman and Hall, 1939, 5 s. net). His knowledge 
of the English country-side is unrivalled The 
chapters of his book range over a year of rural 
associations, Tintern Abbey, country humour, 
Sulgrave Manor, cider making, the tide mill, English 
cheeses, dandelion wine, landlord and peasant, are 
some of the attractive titles. As the publisher puts 
it, A little history, a little topography, a good deal 
of description, and a wealth of anecdote, founded on 
a deep familiarity with the creatures of meadowland 
and wood,—all are here, and all are intensely per- 
sonal, interpretative and revealing.” To lovers of 
Izaak Walton, of George Borrow and of Richard 
Jeffries the book will have a special appeal. There 
are many delightful illustrations. 

FLORENCE E. Forsey 


NEW HIGH IN COPPER PRODUCTION 


Canada’s production of copper established a 
new high in 1938 with an output of 585,521,538 
pounds of the metal, which compares. with 
530,028,615 pounds in 1937. Owing to the lower 
price of copper, however, the value of the production 
in 1938, which amounted to $57,876,000, was 16 
per cent below that of 1937 

Leading copper producing province of the 
Dominion is Ontario, the source of its output being 
the copper-nickel ores of the Sudbury district. 
Noranda is the outstanding producer in Quebec, 
other important contributors to the output in the 
same district being the Aldermac, Waite-Amulet, 
and Normetal mines. At Eustis, Quebec, Canada’s 
oldest copper mine was operated continuously 
during the year by the Consolidated Copper and 
Sulphur Company, Limited 

As a result of careful geological study and a 
programme of diamond drilling, a deposit reported to 
contain upwards of three and a quarter million 
tons of copper-zinc ore was disclosed at the Waite- 
Amulet property. The ore occurs at a depth of 
about 1,000 feet below the surface. Copper con- 
centrates from the Waite-Amulet and Normetal 
mines are being smelted at Noranda, while those 
from Aldermac and Consolidated Copper and 
Sulphur Company are being exported 

Smelter production by Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Company, Limited, in Manitoba, from 
ores of the Flin Flon and Sherritt Gordon mines 
was considerably greater than in 1937. Production 
from Britannia mine on Howe Sound in British 
Columbia showed little change, while the output 
from the Granby property at Copper Mountain in 
the same province was greater than in 1937, in 
which year there were no shipments from the 
property for several months 
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